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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Within a few days, now, the 
80th Congress will convene in 
Washington. The occasion’ will 
mark not only a new Congress, 
but a new era. It has been a long 
time since the nation has known 
a dominant legislative body. So 
long, indeed, that many voters 


ow in their 20’s and 30’s have 
rie: experienced the phenome- 


non. They came, in the Roosevelt 
era, to expect that new laws 
should be blueprinted in the Exec- 
utive branch and expedited by 
White House henchmen. 

It is our opinion that Mr Tru- 
man, having had some bitter and 
rather disillusioning experiences 
with the 79th Congress, will adopt 
a new strategy. Certainly, it 
would seem politically expedient 
for him to do so. We shall be 
surprised if the White House 
blueprint machine is uncovered 
between now and the opening 
Session. It is to be a Republican 
congress and Mr Truman is an 
adroit Democratic party man. 
Look for him to avoid detailed 
proposals—the sort of thing his 
political opponents could reject in 
toto. He seems more likely to out- 
line situations, remind Congress 
of its responsibility. 

The two issues that most di- 
rectly concern the man in the 
street are, of course, restrictive 
labor legislation and the reduction 
of Federal income taxes. On 
neither of these matters is the 
new Congress going to work as 


oe expeditiously as the average citi- 


zen expects. This is a practical 
necessity since the month of Jan 
must be given over to the Con- 
gressional Reorganization Act. 
Legislation affecting public wel- 
fare must wait upon Congressional 
reorganization. 


TAXES: Much as Republicans 
might like to rush thru a quick 
tax-relief measure, they’ll have to 
await action of the new Budgetary 
Committee (a creation of the 
Congressional Reorganization Act) . 
Using the President’s annual 
budget as a basis, this group will 
form independent estimates. It 
will probably be mid-Feb before 
the recommendations of this Com- 
mittee are available. 

It now seems increasingly prob- 
able that we shall have only one 
tax bill this -yr, and that it will 
not be as comprehensive as public 
has, been led to believe. We ex- 
pect graduated reductions, afford- 
ing greatest relief in lower in- 
come brackets. 


LABOR: Sentiment will be in- 


‘fluenced by developments. Con- 


gress will hesitate to tackle prob- 
lem forthrightly unless forced by 
rising tide of strikes. There will 
be some _ restrictive legislation, 
with House taking lead, as in the 
past. Barring acute emergency, 
laws are not likely to assume 
final form before late Spring. And 
they will not prove panacea that 
public expects. Problem is too 
complex for facile solution. 
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SHIFTING SANDS 


Merchants will not be able 
to give a final accounting on 
the Christmas Season of 1946 
until they’ve had an oppor- 
tunity to take a long post- 
Christmas breath and add up 
the sales slips. But early in- 
dications are that this is prob- 
ably the biggest Christmas in 
U S history. Certainly it would 
have been even larger had the 
stores been able to secure 
adequate stocks of durables— 
the big items that run into 
dollars. As a concomitant of 
this condition, 46 proved to be 
another “cash” Christmas, 
with many persons receiving 
substantial money gifts. Yr- 
end bonuses, too, were uncom- 
monly large. Nor did America 
forget its less-favored few. 
Charitable organizations 
thrived prodigiously. This has 
been a wonderful yr for fund 
raisers, due, as Kiplinger 
ironically phrases it, “to peo- 
ple’s noble generosity ’ 
plus the high income taxes.” 
Look for ret’n of yr-end bar- 
gain sales 
to clean du- 
bious stocks 
that sur- 
vived the 
shoppers. 
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“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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Crnest HEMINGWAY, famed writer, 
explaining sending of eldest son, 
Jack, to college in Montana: “I 
want him to get his education as 
far away from the Stork Club as 
possible.” 1-Q 

Sir Cepric HaRDWICKE, film actor, 
commenting on science edict that 
baldness means greater virility: 
“Baldness may indicate masculinity, 
but it diminishes one’s opportunity 
of finding out.” 2-Q 

Marcie Hart, strip-tease artist, 
complaining that Miami, Fla, where 
scant attire is the vogue, is poor 
place in which to ply her art: 
“They see more on the street than 
I give as a treat.” 3-Q 

Sen GLen TAYLor, criticizing Re- 
publican proposals for 20% tax re- 
duction: “Across-the-board reduc- 
tions will give millions to the mil- 
lionaires, pennies to the poor.” 4Q 


Item on list of surplus Gov't 
items for sale in Memphis: “Sev- 
enty-six rolls tape, red, cellulose, 
unused, 28¢ a roll.” 5-Q 

CARMEN Mrranpa, film actress: “I 
have made over a million dollars 
. . . but, of course, the income tax 
takes 90%. In ’45 I earned almost 
$300,000 and came out with $22,000. 
I don’t mind. . I still like the 
U Ss!” 6-Q 

WALTER REUTHER, pres, United 
Automobile Workers: “No repre- 
sentative of industry can deny that 
the wages of the American worker 
today are relatively at the lowest 
level.” 7-Q 

Field Marshal JAN CHRISTIAN 
Smuts, prime minister of S Africa, 
reviewing accomplishments of 
United Nations meetings in N. Y: 
“It may be that we have turned 


one of the greatest corners in 
human history.” 8-Q 
PHIL Baker, radio and screen 
star: “In Hollywood every actress 


thinks she’s under 30 and every 
woman under 30 thinks she’s an 
actress.” 9-Q 

Jimmy Stewart, film actor: “I 
get to thinking I’m pretty darn 
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good. Then I go charging into a 
scene with Barrymore, get my ears 
pinned back, the scene stolen right 
out of my hand. Then I wonder if, 
in arguing that I'll be a whiz of 
an actor by 80, I’m giving myself 
enough time.” 10-Q 


“ ” 


Jas A Fartey, former Democratic 
natl chairman, commenting on 
future of the party: “People in the 
organization and in administrative 
posts (of Democratic party) in 
whom the public has lost confidence 
must step aside.” 11-Q 


“ ” 


Ros’t P PATTERSON, Sec’y of War: 
“No policy is more likely to breed 
war than for this nation alone to 
disarm.” 12-Q 


“ ” 


Sen THEO G Brso, of Miss, in 
written comment on unfavorable 
testimony given by his former sec’y 
EpwarpD P Terry at Senate war 
contracts inquiry: “Christ had his 
Judas Iscariot; Caesar had his 
Brutus; Geo Washington had his 
Benedict Arnold, but I claim to 
have had the greatest traitor of 
them all in my trusted sec’y.” 13-Q 


“ ” 


Small-loan officer of a Cleveland 
bank, musing on avalanche of appli- 
cations for personal loans during 
holiday season: “If all the people 
who said they needed cash to pay 
doctor bills are telling the truth, 
then the medics have been paid up 
200%” 14-Q 


“ ” 


SrmrEN ApDJEmovA, Ist ballerina to 
reach U S from Europe in past 7 
yrs: “When you live in Europe and 
are young and have ambition, 
everything is in such a_ small 
frame. Here, everything is so much 
bigger.” 15-Q 











Sign posted by cattle man of Al- 
bury, New South Wales, which has 
succeeded in scaring away unschol- 
arly tramps: “Beware of the Aga- 
panthus. Do Not Run.” (Agapan- 
thus is flower bulb, commonly 
known as Star of Bethlehem.) 16-Q 


“ ” 


Marcus Roserts, Louisville war 
vet, after obtaining legal custody 
of $5500 brooch, supposed to have 
been owned by HERMAN GOERING: 
“I’m going to sell it. It’s too rich 
for my blood.” 17-Q 

WINTHROP W ALDRICH, pres Inter- 
nat’] Chamber of Commerce: “It 
should be clear everywhere that 
until sufficient supplies become 
available, an attempt to improve 
the people’s standard of living 
merely by raising money wages is 
doomed to failure.” 18-Q 


“ ” 


Dr Kart Compton, head of ad- 
visory commission on _ universal 
youth training, recently appointed 
by Pres Truman to prepare recom- 
mendations on program for future: 
“Any adequate program must rec- 
ognize the fact that the nation’s 
security depends not only on its 
military strength, but also the phys- 
ical, spiritual, religious and moral 
fiber of its young men.” 19-Q 


“ ” 


Dr Ivor GRIFFITH, addressing 
American Chemical Society in Chi- 
cago, citing statistics of cosmetic 
purchases by women for the yr: 
“(Women) actually need more 
adornment than men, they need 
more care of the body. A careless 
woman always looks worse than a 
careless man.” 20-Q 

HUMPHREY Bocart, film star, re- 
plying to Mid-westerner’s remark 
that Hollywood was a sinful city: 
“We play golf at the country club, 
work hard and we’re not any more 
sinful than they are in Pawnee 
City.” 21-Q 

EmILy Batcu, 79-yr-old Nobel 
Peace Prize winner, commenting on 
recent trip to Russia and the Scan- 
dinavian countries: “For one brief, 
accidental moment in my life I 
consorted with men in the seats 
of power.” 22-Q 
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British Broadcasting Corp’n work- 
er,, after watching an experiment 
of hypnotism conducted by tele- 
vision: “If you can hypnotize peo- 
ple by television, think what would 
happen if everybody had a tele- 
vision set and a Hitler sort of fel- 
low started working on them.” 23-Q 


“ ” 





Mrs ELIZABETH GRAY VINING, of 
Philadelphia, American teacher of 
Japanese Crown Prince AKIHITO: 
“He is alert, intent and has a good 
approach to his studies. He also 
has a sense of humor.” 24-Q 

Sen HucH BUuTLER, Neb, advocat- 
ing removal of all controls on 
sugar and promising to make this 
commodity a “big issue” in new 
Congress: “Possibly what we need 
is just a plain old-fashioned tariff 
to encourage increased production 
of U S sugar beets and cane, and 
protect our sugar industry.” 25-Q 

Stuart G ToOMBER, mgr East St 
Louis (Ill) tavern, explaining daily 
coaching of bartenders ‘on current 
events: “We want to be sure our 
boys can talk about something be- 
sides baseball and the ponies.” 26-Q 

SPRUILLE BRADEN, Ass’t Sec’y of 
} State: “There is more democracy in 
[| @ = Americans today than there 

\ was a generation ago, and there 
was more a generation ago than 
there had been a generation be- 
fore that.” 27-Q 


Mrs Cuas Tipp COoL_e, director of 
Save the Children Federation’s 
American rural child service, citing 
federal bureau of education sta- 
| tistics indicating that 10 million 
persons in U S cannot read or 
write: “If we are to become world 
leaders, we must correct deficien- 
. cies in our own country. . . It is 
easier for us to look at Europe’s 
problems and analyze what’s wrong 
in some country abroad, than to 
look in our own backyd.” 28-Q 

Ros’t NaTHAN, noted economist 
and former gov’t war production 
planner: “The present relation of 








profits to wages is unsound. Either 
prices must come down or wages 
up, otherwise we will have a break 
next yr. I think the odds against 
prices coming down are about one 
in 20, but the odds for a wage in- 
crease are better than 50-50.” 29-Q 

Dr Sruart Mupp, pres American- 
Soviet Medical Society, avowing no 
“jron curtain” shielded medical in- 
formation from mbrs during tour 
of Russia last summer: “We heard 
so much about the iron curtain we 
got to believe a little of it, but we 
met the most amazingly warm re- 
sponse.” 30-Q 

Fire Chief Guy MOosELEy, Macon, 
Ga, commenting on Christmas 
blaze in Lanier hotel: “This thing 
didn’t happen; it occurred.” (Hotel 
execs have been saying privately 
that an itinerant “fire bug” mak- 
ing his way from one hostelry to 
another, is distinct possibility. New 
employes are being screened care- 
fully.) 31-Q 

OLIVER Brooks, of Madison, Ind, 
swamped with replies after adver- 
tising for old-fashioned house- 
keeper who does not smoke, drink, 
go to shows or have a “shingled 
back and painted front”: “I never 
knew there were so many lonesome 
women, and Kansas City—that 
place must be full of widows.” 32-Q 

Mme ScCHIAPARELLI, beauty and 
fashion expert, after nominating 
10 best-dressed American women of 
1946: “We cannot make a com- 
parison today between the best 
dressed women of any other coun- 
try in the world. . . In 1947 many 
(European women) will order their 
lst dress since 1939.” 33-Q 

Sen ALEXANDER WILEY, urging'new 
Congress to provide speedily for 
someone to govern should Pres, 
cabinet and mbrs of Congress be 
killed suddenly by atomic bomb or 
similar disaster: “In this atomic 
age, we cannot delay making pro- 
vision for whatever emergency may 


arise. What do you suppose hap- 
pened to the legislators and gov- 
erning officers who were in Hiro- 
shima? You can’t close your eyes 
to what happened in Japan.” 34-Q 

Inscription over main door of 
Univ of Colorado library, as altered 
recently: “Please ‘enter here the 
timeless fellowship of the human 
spirit’ thru the side doors until we 
open this door in the spring.” 35-Q 


Spokesman for ASSOCIATED GEN’L 
CONTRACTORS, representing 4000 
firms over country, commenting on 
dropping of Federal regulations and 
promised relaxation of restrictions 
on commercial and industrial bldg: 
“It is cheaper to build when you 
get the mat’ls you need when 
you want them. Any increase in 
bldg costs from now on should not 
be more than relative to increase 
in gen’l cost of living.” 36-Q 

Congressional associate of Rep 
JOHN RANKIN, of Miss, commenting 
on latter’s proposed congressional 
investigation of subversive elements 
in our educational system: “When 
it comes to ‘pink professors’ Rankin 
always sees red.” 37-Q 

King Gero VI in a Christmas Day 
message broadcast to the peoples of 
the British Empire: “We showed 
the way when the bombs were fall- 
ing. By our discipline, our endur- 
ance, our patience we can show 
the way again.” 38-Q 

it ” 

ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT, announcing 
that he is supporting no Presi- 
dential candidate—yet: “My actions 
will depend on the policies of the 
several parties, who the candidates 
are and what they do between now 
and ’48.” 39-Q 


Doris FLEESON, Washington cor- 
respondent, reporting that gossip 
hounds are “watching on the side- 
lines” for signs of trouble between 
wives of Ohio’s political rivals, Tart 
and Bricker: “Most people love 
nothing better than a conflict be- 
tween the ladies.” 40-Q 


Lucy Hirtiez, Editor 
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Monsters over the Hill — ERNeEsT 
Haycox, Rotarian, 12-46. 


Man, facing A D 1947, finds that 
his is a troubled world. But his 
troubles are not with the earth; 
they are inside himself. Five thou- 
sand yrs ago he knew the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. Not 
since then has he discovered a new 
virtue or vice. 

In the 15th Century a Mexican 
chief cut out the hearts of 20,000 
slaves to dedicate a temple. In the 
20th Century at least a million 
Poles perished in planned extermi- 
nations by gas, clubs, quicklime, 
fire, and bullets. Four hundred yrs 
ago a person who lived on the 
other side of a nat’l border was a 
potential enemy. He still is. Times 
haven’t changed. . . 

Fear lies behind man’s failure. 
at is the acid that eats away the 
greatness in man’s breast. Ages ago 
fear saved man from destruction. 
It alerted him against prowling 
strangers who sought his meat. It 
warned him against wild animals. 
It also made him think there were 
monsters over each hill. Today fear 
may send us to destruction. What’s 
needed is the opposite of fear— 
faith in the common decency and 
goodness of all peoples. . . 

Modern man is a strange contra- 
diction. He believes science capable 
of any magic, but scoffs at im- 
proving his relations with his fel- 
lowman. He _ spends 2 billion 
dollars making atomic power, but 
he would protest violently if the 
Gov’t gathered the best educational 
talent and spent a like sum in 3 
yrs to raise school standards. . . 

For all our evils and blindness 
and failures, we harbor a knowl- 
edge of and a feeling for right and 
decency. It would still be easy to 
smash thru our self-imposed limi- 
tations and climb to our destination. 
Would it not be a pity to fail for 
want of trying? 


ADVERTISING—1 

Advertising is the fine art of 
making you think you have longed 
for something all your life that 
you never heard of before.—Bank- 
ing. 
CYNICISM—2 

A cynic is like a dangling electric 
cord cut off from power at one end 
and service at the other—Mar- 
CELENE Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


CHILD TRAINING—3 

When my daughter, Janet, was 
about 4 yrs old she loved to play 
with a friend, Susie, across the st. 
Several times, she was in too great 
a hurry to wait for an _ escort 
across the busy thoroughfare. How 
could she be made to understand 
the danger? 

I gave her a complete and solemn 
explanation of the danger—that an 
automobile was 90 horses of power 
and that the driver could not al- 
ways see a little girl in time to 
stop those 90 horses. Then I il- 
lustrated. I placed her on one side 
of our living room, marked off a 
space on the opposite side to be 
Susie’s house, and then told Janet 
to try to cross the st. As she 
started, I rushed at her with a tea 
cart, knocked her down and ran 
the rubber-tired wheels over her. 

She never forgot that lesson. 
Thereafter she always waited for an 
escort.—OLIVE EWING CLAPPER, 
“Youth and the Uncertain World,” 
Nat'l Parent-Teacher, 12-’46. 


DETAILS—4 
Sometimes when I consider what 
tremendous consequences come 


from little things—a chance word, 
a tap on the shoulder, or a penny 
dropped on a newsstand—I am 
tempted to think there are 
no little things—Bruce Barron, 
Pick-Up, United Parcel Service. 


DISILLUSIONMENT—5 

Judge Stanley tells of a fallen 
rainbow which had made itself no 
reputation. It was merely some oil 
that a child saw floating on the 
water in the gutter. The light was 
shining on it. The child shouted, 
“Oh, mother, here’s a_ rainbow 


gone to smash!’”—Higley’s Com- 
mentary. 

EDUCATION—6 

Knowledge without wisdom is 


dangerous. As a lawyer once asked 
in a famous case, “Why should I 
be taxed to educate my neighbor’s 








child, when that education only 


makes the little rascal twice. as ¥ 


dangerous as he was _ before?”— 
RatpH W Socxman, “How Old Is 
Christmas?” Christian Herald, 12-’46. 


t They DO say... 1 
| Ford will soon offer schools, 
| churches, etc sound-color films 
| on U S travel. Will subtly play | 
| advantage of motor transporta- | 
| tion, but no direct Ford plug... | 
| New youth magazine: Keen | 
| Teen. And at least one publisher | 
| is toying with idea of a news- | 
| paper for children. . . Town & | 
| Country, marking 100th anniv, | . 
presents gallery of IRENE CASTLE | 
photos from ’14; terms her “con- | 
temporary American who has | 
had most influence on _ our | 
styles.” .. . Wall St Jnl is run- | 
ing series on pitiful plight of | 
those in Upper Income Brackets. | 
; Initial article tells sad story of | 
an exec struggling on $45,000 a ! 
yr. . . Household Finance now 
j advertises loans to pay union | 
dues. Following Winecoff | 
hotel fire, Atlanta stores stil | 
| report brisk sale of rope, some 
| 
! 
I 


| individuals buying as much as 
| 250 ft. . . Gag of the Wk: “A 
| kiss that speaks vol’s is seldom 
| a 1st edition.” 


FAITH—7 
Freedom from worry is faith in 
operation.—Southern Churchman. 


FREEDOM—8 

It’s a law of nature that the 
fittest survive. The strongest trees 
grow where storms rage hardest. 
The finest game—the biggest deer 
and bear, and living things—grows 
where handicaps are heavy. Catch 
them, put them in a zoo, take away 
the need to search for food, put a 
fence around them to safeguard 
them from their natural enemies, 
and watch them “go soft.” Watch 
them lose the alertness and the 
strength which enabled them to 
live free in their natural sur- 
roundings. Give them everything 
but freedom. Take that away and 
soon they become wholly depend- 
er.t, lacking even the incentive to 
be free again. That’s a law of 
nature.—Editorial, Trained Men. 


GIFTS—Giving—9 

The subjects of a certain king 
planned to give him a birthday 
party. It was decided that each 
should bring a bottle of his best 
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wine as a présént for the king. A 
- large barrel was to be placed just 
inside the door, and as each one 
entered he was to pour his wine 
into the barrel. One man who ex- 
amined his stock of wine decided 
he didn’t have any more than 
enough for himself to last thru 
the winter. “I'll just fill my bottle 
with water,” said he. “No one will 
ever know the difference when it 
is mixed with all that good wine.” 

The king was delighted with the 
party and invited all the guests to 
gather around the barrel and 
drink to his health. What was his 
surprise on turning the spigot to 
see nothing but water. Every man 
had thought and done the same 
thing —CoTHRAN SMITH, New Illus- 
trator. 


GOD—and Man—10 

Viewing the universe, we are face 
to face with the Divine Architect. 
When a Bedouin was asked how 
he knew there was a God, he 
repl’d, “How do I know whether a 
camel or a man passed my tent 
last night? By their footprints on 
the sand.”—Jacos J SEssLER, De- 
fender. 


GOVERNMENT—Regulation—11 
Who remembers when all we had 
-to do with the Federal Gov’t was 
to get our mail every day at the 
postoffice?—Marshalltown (Ia) 
Times-Republican. 


HOMES—Home Life—12 

We seem to have reached a stage 
in civilization when our people have 
better homes and spend less time 
in them than ever before in history. 
—Banking. 


INDUSTRY—13 

A group of English industrialists 
visiting this country asked a pub- 
lisher to arrange for them to make 
detailed inspections of some of 
America’s leading refrigerator fac- 
tories. They wanted to learn the 
American secret of building de- 
pendable, efficient refrigerators at 
the low prices for which American 
mfrs sell them. 

This publisher’s answer was that 
such a study would be a complete 
waste of time. Amazed, they de- 
manded his reason for the state- 
ment. He said, “What good would 
it do you to learn to make re- 
frigerators as we do? What would 
you do with the refrigerators you 
made? You have completely over- 
looked the basic reason for Amer- 
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ican refrigerator production. You 
haven’t taught your people to want 
refrigerators, and until you do, ef- 
ficient mass production means 
nothing. We have sold the idea of 
refrigerators to our people, and we 
have mass production simply be- 
cause we have mass demand.”— 
Jas H RasMUSSEN, addressing An- 
nual Sales Conference, Chicago 
Sales Executive Club. 


INFLATION—14 

When an Irish acquaintance of 
mine came to the U S in 1900 his 
lst wage was 18¢ per hr. He was 
figuring the other day that if he 
had put $1 out at 3% compound 
interest then, he would be able to 
buy less meat, eggs, fruits, or 
vegetables for the sum of $3.90 
(which is what a dollar would 
am’t to in 46 yrs) than he would 
have been able to buy for the 
original dollar in 1900.—Davin T 
ARMSTRONG, Better Homes & Gar- 
des. 


r The Calendar 
January snowy; February flowy; 
| March blowy. | 
| April show’ry; May flow’ry; June | 
| bow’ry. " 
| July moppy; August croppy; | 
| September poppy. | 
j October breezy; November | 
| wheezy; December freezy. | 
| —RicHarD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, | 
| Good Housekeeping. 15 | 
Cee ee ee en eeaeasrenséemensaneeeeeaen { 


JUDGMENT—16 
Some folks can’t distinguish be- 


tween their bad judgment and 
their bad luck—De Pere (Wis) 
Jnl-Democrat. 

KNOWLEDGE—17 


The only jéwel which will not 
decay is knowledge—JoHN ALFRED 
LANGFORD, quoted in Think. 


LANGUAGE—18 

Be sure of the exact meaning of 
new words before using them. Don’t 
be like the little boy who heard 
his teacher explain that “narrative” 
meant a short tale, and then con- 
fidently stood up in class and il- 
lustrated its use by saying, “The 
little dog ran down the st with a 
tin can tied to his narrative!”— 
ANTHONY HAMILTON, Gregg Writer. 


LUCK—19 
The only sure thing about luck 
is that it will change—Papyrus, 
hm, Mid-West Paper Sales Ltd, 
Winnipeg. 
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To the layman, it may seem a 
bit early to be talking of the °48 
Presidential campaign. But for the 
professional politician there can be 
no closed season. No sooner are 
the ballots of one election counted 
until he begins devising stratagems 
for the next encounter. 

As ’47 dawns, the political pot 
shows definite signs of simmering. 
There is every indication that this 
will be a lively yr, with much 
jousting for position. Harold E 
Stassen (ex-gov of Minn), the first 
avowed candidate (Republican), is 
opening offices in Washington. 
Other principal Republican con- 
tenders—Taft, Vandenberg, Dewey 
—maintain traditional silence. 

“No comment,” said Pres Tru- 
man, pressed for a statement on 
48 intentions. But Mr Truman’s 
stock—and spirits—have risen of 
late. As of now, he is clearly 
marked as No 1 Democratic prob- 
ability. One reason is that Re- 
publican prospects appear brighter 
than in many yrs. Few Democrats 
may care to buck rising tide. Situ- 
ation may change, but it looks now 


“ as tho Democrat battle might cen- 


ter on party control rather than 
earnest effort to inhabit White 
House. Truman running mate (as- 
suming he’s. standard-bearer) is 
likely to be an Easterner. There’s 
talk of Truman-Farley ticket. 


All hands will deny this, but 
rumor still persists that the well- 
heeled New Republic mgt has 
long-range plans to further candi- 
dacy of Henry A Wallace. Practical 
question is banner under which 
liberal editor could rally forces. As 
things stand now, his chance of 
snaring Democratic nomination ap- 
pears slim. Will he form a tradi- 
tionally sacrificial 3rd party? Wal- 
lace talks strong Democratic alle- 
giance, would undoubtedly prefer to 
run as a Democrat. Time will tell. 
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AGRICULTURE: 


Infra-red 
heating machine may replace 
smudge pots for protecting citrus 
groves from frost. Oil burning, 
aluminum fluted machine has ef- 
fective radius of an acre, will do 
frost-proofing job at hrly cost of 
75¢ per acre. (Michigan State Col- 
lege of Agriculture) 


AUTOMOBILES: Use of lighter 
gases, hydrogen or helium, in pneu- 
matic tires has been impossible 
heretofore because of rapid dif- 
fusion thru natural rubber. Inner- 
tubes of synthetic butyl rubber re- 
sist diffusion of gases; will give 
great saving in weight, resulting in 
greater elasticity or bounce. (Dr 
Hitton I Jones, Rotarian) 

CALCULATING DEVICES: Elec- 
tronic multiplication machine can 
multiply 6 digits by 6 digits, punch 
12 digit answers in cards at rate 
of 100 a min. Machine completes 
actual multiplication in approx 
1/60th of a sec. (Grit) 


“ ” 


INVENTIONS: For first aid work 
a Redi-Heat block of light weight 
metal containing replaceable chem- 
ical charge has been developed. Re- 
lease of chemical action generates 
a maximum safe and dry heat. 
Wrapped in towel or blanket, block 
maintains its temperature for ap- 
prox 1 hr. (Financial Post) 

MEDICINE: A new development, 
d-amphetamine, may be a boon to 
persons on diet. It depresses appe- 
tite so one can follow diet without 
finding it burdensome. Also, by 
stimulating central nervous system, 
it ‘helps overcome, irritability and 
discouragement usually accompany- 
ing low caloric intake. (Cosmopoli- 
itan) 

TRANSPORTATION: Bicycle of 
the future, reported from Britain, 
generates, stores up enough elec- 
tricity while coasting downhill to 
run motor which eases pedalling 
job uphill. (Lawrence N GaAtrTon, 
Nat'l Home Monthly) 
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OBJECTIVE—20 

Rafferty bored 10 ft into a min- 
ing claim, and then abandoned it. 
Another took it up, and at 11 ft 
struck gold. When Rafferty heard 
the news, he exclaimed: 

“Tll never leave another claim 
until I’ve gone a ft further!”— 
Chicago News. 


ORIGIN—“Horsepower”’—21 

When Jas Watt developed his 
steam engine he found they had to 
be sold to do the work of horses, 
so he had to rate his engines in 
terms of work performed. To make 
practical comparison, he found that 
a good dray horse could raise a 
quarter of an English ton, of 550 
lbs, about 60 ft in a min, or 1 ft 
a sec. So he called this rate of do- 
ing work, that is, lifting a weight of 
550 Ibs 1 ft in a sec, “the power of 
a horse” or “one horsepower.” This 
has long been the standard for 
measuring and comparing power.— 
C F Kerrerinc, Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine. 


RADIO—22 

A slightly inebriated writer of 
radio commercials entered a one- 
arm joint, fixed a rolling eye on 
the countergirl and declaimed in 
his best Barrymore manner: “Give 
me some ham, piping hot, fragrant 
with the rich aroma of cloves, 
brown sugar and steaming sauce. 
Serve it between slices of brown 
and crackly crusted bread. Draw me 
a cup of rich, flavorful coffee and 
add to it some thick, rich cream.” 

The countergirl shrugged, turned 
toward the kitchen and hollered: 
“Pig on rye and java with.”—Tide. 


REALISM—23 

So often the dream is shattered 
by some small, hard reality, such as 
the discovery that for building a 
brave new world we shall need a 
few lbs of nails—Denver Post. 


RELIGION—24 

In the Scotch comedy, Bunty 
Pulls the Strings, a youth protests 
against learning the catechism on 
the ground that he does not under- 
stand it. His father indignantly 
replies, “Who’s expecting you to 
understand it—learn it!” 

That kind of assault and battery 
on a youth’s mind is not religious 
training but its caricature. If a 
youth, so treated, does not grow 
up an agnostic, it will be either be- 
cause he himself is of flimsy stuff 


with no independence in him or 
because he finds outside his family 
some introduction to vital religion . 
that respects his intelligence and 
conscience.—HarRRY EMERSON Fos- 
pick, “Should Your Child Be Al- 
lowed to Choose His Religion?” 
Cosmopolitan, 12-’46. 


| 

| Irvin S Cobb once told of a | 
| nice old lady, enjoying her first 
| ride in a taxi-cab. Going thru 
| heavy traffic, the old lady grew 
| more and more nervous as the 
| driver kept removing his hand 
| from the steering wheel, putting 
| it outside the car. Finally, the 
| old lady could stand it no longer. 
| Leaning far forward she 
tapped the driver on the shoul- 
der. “Young man,” she _ said 
| sternly, “you just tend to your 
driving. I’ll tell you when it 
starts to rain.”—Christian Ob- 
server. 

A disgruntled passenger, after 
finally obtaining a cab, felt that 
he had been overcharged. “I 
can figure out why they call 
them taxis,” he said. “It must be 
shortened from taxidermy—the 
way they skin you.”—JoHN A | 
25 }~ 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—26 


Kansas City Public Service Co 
safety slogan: “Children Should Be 
Seen and Not Hurt.” 


SELF-ANALYSIS—27 

If you're willing to admit you’re 
all wrong when you are, your're all 
right—C E SrTowe, Progressive 
Grocer. 


SERVICE—to Others—28 


While she was in a drug store a 
woman’s blind clergyman husband 
stood on the corner of 42nd St 
and 5th Ave in N Y. When she 
emerged, she was terrified to find 
him gone. Finally she saw him 
across the st. “How did you cross 
this busy st?” she demanded. 

“Well,” he repl’d, “some thought- 
ful gentleman asked if he could 
assist me across. I didn’t want to 
disappoint him when he wanted 
to be of service. And besides, I 
thought someone else would soon 
ask to take me back.”—Mrs Gero 
DworsHak, Rotarian. ; 
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This Believing World 
&- of the most unusual vol’s you’re likely to pick up in a bookstall 
is The Natural History of Nonsense, by Bercen Evans (Knopf, $3). 
It is “an assault upon the preposterous errors and legends that mankind 


insists on believing. The author, who is a professor of English at North- 
western Univ, describes his work as “a handbook for recruits in the gay 
cause of common sense.” It is, he adds, “an antibody for all who are 
allergic to stardust; a manual of chiropody for feet of clay.” No doubt 
the millions who believe that hair turns white overnight; that bulls are 
enraged by red; that men’s brains are larger than women’s will go right 
on harboring these hallucinations. But it won’t be Mr Evans’ fault! 


It has been only a little over 3 
centuries since the most enlightened 
men perceived that our world was 
not the center of the universe. The 
outlines of the main land surfaces 
of the earth were unknown 200 yrs 
ago, and the last of the major 
continents was not explored until 
1888. As late as 1675 the learned 
Jesuit Kircherus cataloged mer- 
maids and griffins among animals 
in Noah’s ark... 

The recency of much knowledge 
is astonishing when one stops to 
consider it. Millions of men are 
still living who could have seen 
Darwin. The man who discovered 
that germs cause disease died in 
1910. The father of antiseptic surgery 
lived until 1912. Pavlov was living 
in 1936. Freud in 1939. It was not 
until 1875 that the essential nature 
£ the act of fertilization was un- 
arstood, and not until the 1920’s 
that the various hormones were 
isolated. Only in the past 2 de- 
cades has the study of animal be- 
havior been put on a scientific 
basis. Our knowledge of prehistoric 
-man is almost entirely a 20th 
century affair, and the awareness 
of how much that knowledge af- 
fects our knowledge ~of ourselves 
seems destined to wait until the 
21st or later. 

Two hundred yrs ago—only a 
little more than two human life 
spans—practically everybody  be- 
lieved in spooks and demons and 
witches and supernatural monsters. 
The last legal execution for witch- 
craft took place in the 18th cen- 
tury. Our grandfathers could have 
known men who had seen men and 
women put to death for associating 






Put in 60% of your time minding 
your own business and 40% letting 
other people’s business alone and 
you will get into mighty little 


trouble—Fifth Wheel, hm, Ind 
Motor Truck Ass’n. 
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with the Devil. To the end of his 
life John Wesley maintained that 
“the giving up of witchcraft is in 
effect giving up the Bible.” 
Millions—probably the majority 
of mankind—still believe in witch- 
craft. Between 1926 and 1936 the 
N Y Times carried stories of more 
than 50 cases of witchcraft. Fifteen 
of these were in the U S. They 


came into the news not because 
witchcraft in itself constituted 
news, but because the supposed 


witch was injured or killed by 
those who thought themselves vic- 
timized ; 

The truly astonishing fact is not 
that so many still believe, but that 
sO many do not. When one con- 
siders the universality and antiqui- 
ty of the belief, its sanction in 
literature, law and religion, and 
the recency of any doubt of it, it 
is amazing that almost half of even 
a civilized community no longer 
believes it. As such transformations 
have gone heretofore, this is a 
rapid change. 

Those who have the good fortune 
to be in the educated, reasonable 
minority of mankind are not always 
aware how small a minority they 
are. They do not stop to think, for 
instance, how few people read any- 
thing except the headlines, the 
funnies and the sport pages. They 
do not realize generally that any 
work of nonfiction that reaches 
one tenth of one per cent of the 
population of the U S has had a 
phenomenal sale. They do not al- 
Ways appreciate how few people 
think rationally, how very restricted 
knowledge is even yet, and, above 
all, how rare is skepticism, the life 
spirit of science. 


WAR—Peace—30 

There never could have been a 
lst or 2nd world war without the 
participation of America, nor can 
there be a 3rd. It is the wars we 
avoid, not the ones we win, that 
make us strong—Ros’r R YOounG, 
Atlantic Monthly. 








The Art of 
Getting Along 


The first issue of the New Yr 
seems a particularly fitting time to 
present this gem which appeared 
originally in a 1931 issue of The 
Jaqua Way, house magazine of The 
Jaqua Co, Grand Rapids, Mich. In 
the interval, it has been reprinted 
hundreds of times, broadcast over 
nat’'l hookups, hung in business of- 
fices from coast to coast. The ver- 
sion presented here is abridged 
from the original text. 


Sooner or later, a man, if he is 
wise, discovers that business life is 
a mixture of good days and bad, 
victory and defeat, give and take. 

He learns that he who loses his 
temper usually loses. 

He learns that all men have 
burnt toast for breakfast now and 
then, and that he shouldn’t take 
the other fellow’s grouch too seri- 
ously. 

He learns that the quickest way 
to become unpopular is to carry 
tales and gossip about others. 

He learns that buck-passing al- 
ways turns out to be a boomerang, 
and that it never pays. 

He learns that it doesn’t do any 
harm to smile and say, “Good 
morning,” even if it is raining. 

He learns that most of the other 
fellows are as ambitious as he is; 
that they have brains that are as 
good or better and that hard work 
and not cleverness is the secret 
of success. 

He learns to sympathize with the 
youngster, remembering how be- 
wildered he was when he first 
started out. 

He learns that bosses are not 
monsters trying to get the last oz 
of work out of him for the least 
am’t of pay; that the gang is not 
any harder to get along with in 
one place than another and that 
“getting along” depends about 98% 
on his own behavior. « 


I like the story about the chap 
who selected 6 apples in a grocery 
store. “$1.65, please,” said the 
clerk. The fellow handed the clerk 
$2 and started to walk out of the 
store. “You forgot your change, 
sir,” called the clerk. “That’s all 
right, you keep it,” retorted the 
customer. “I stepped on a grape 
on the way in.”—Gorpon GAMMACK, 
Des Moines Register. 


The Browns had recently moved 
from a large city to a small town 
in the same state. Anxious to take 
part in the coming election, Mr 
Brown inq’d of the village clerk: 
“How long must a man reside in 
this town before he can vote?” 

“What ticket?” asked the village 
clerk.—Mrs Ernest NEHL, Tracks, 
hm, C&O Ry. 


“ ” 


One of our more beautiful friends 
has gone into a mild form of re- 
treat. It all came of shopping for 
a hat. She’s a girl who knows her 
own mind and started out with 
“Nothing with a veil, please.” 

“Why not, Miss?” asked the 
helpful salesgirl. “You have just the 
dace for a veil.”.—Woman’s Day. 


OF THE WEEK 


A fool and his money are some 
party.—Scott Field Broadcaster. 


“ ” 


Peroxide is an ingredient in a 
new fuel for jet-propelled planes, 
but of course, we all know the 
stuff has been used before to im- 
prove the pickup.—Erie Ry Maga- 
zine. 

Familiarity breeds 
tion.—Judge. 


contempla- 


Just because a man is “feeling 
his oats” is no sign that he is 
about to show some horse sense. 
—Veneers & Plywood. 
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@OOD STORIES’ 


7 Oo 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


PAUL WHITEMAN 


As a man who once tipped 
the scales at 250 lbs, I like the 
story of a certain stout party 
who was also wealthy. 

A visitor one day found this 
chap wearing a bathrobe with 
enormous checks, and a number 
inscribed on each check. 

“What’s the idea?” the guest 
ing’d. 

“I'll show you,” offered the 
rich man. Summoning a butler, 
he yawned and ordered: 
“Jeeves, scratch No 23!” 


A ruffled schoolteacher demanded 
of a _ bright-eyed 10-yr-old how 
long he had studied his poorly- 
recited lesson. 

“Well,” drawled the little boy, “I 
studied from ‘Blondie’ until the 10 
o’clock news.”—Capper’s Wkly. 


“ ” 


A visitor in the north woods 
asked an old-timer what kind of 
weather they were going to have 
the next day. 

“Don’t know,” repl’d the wise one. 
“Used to be a man could always 
judge about the weather. Now the 
Gov’t has took over and you can’t 
tell what the hell it will be..”— 
Locomotive. 


“ ” 


The mother of a careless little 
girl constantly corrected her, tell- 
ing her to keep her things in 
better order. Her mother’s warn- 
ings had little effect. 

One day, however, her mother 
came home and found the little 
girl frantically putting everything 
in place. Her mother, rather as- 
tonished, said, “You are doing a 
wonderful job; what made you de- 
cide to put things in such good 
order?” 

The little girl said, “Why, Moth- 
er! Didn’t you see the story in 
the paper about two girls being ar- 
rested and put in jail for having a 
disorderly house?”—Great Dane. 


In the quiet of a dark cloudy 
night, two safe-robbers were pre- 
paring to open the safe of a bank 
in a small town. This would be the 
climax in a series of bank robberies 
in the whole surrounding area. 

One of the thugs approached the 
safe, sat down on the floor and 
took off his shoes and socks. Then 
he started to turn the dial of the 
safe with his toes. 

“What’s the matter with you? 
Are you crazy? Let’s open this 
thing and get out of here,” said 
the partner. 

“Naw, it’ll only take a minute 
longer this way,” repl’d the first, 
“and we'll drive them fingerprint 
experts nuts.”—Coronet. 

Edwin Corle, collecting mat’l for 
his book about the Grand Canyon, 
visited a remote settlement of 


Havasupai Indians, and, being ay 


thorough and systematic workersat 
made a detailed study of Havasupai 
tribal rites and customs before he 
set out. Thus equipped, he was 
able to hail the 1st proud warrior 
he encountered with a hearty, 
“Tchew Ko-Mew!” 

The proud warrior, unfortunately, 
turned out to be too engrossed in 
a crossword puzzle to execute the 
elaborate Havasupai welcoming 
ceremony. 

What he said, in fact, and very 
casually too, was “Hi, Butch.”— 
BENNETT CerFr, Sat Review of Liter- 
ature. 


“ ” 


The police teletype was bringing 
in “wanted” notices, and the oper- 
ator intoned “Jimmy Jones. 
height, 5, 9. . eyes, brown and 
blue. . . hair, blonde and brown... 
nose, flat and straight... mustaches, 
yes and no. . . marks, mole on one 
chin. tatoo on back of left 
hand... .” 

“Sounds like the guy’s got 2 
heads,” said Sgt Clancy. 

“He has.” 

“Hm. Nothing much to go by,” 
mused Clancy, “excepting the mole 
and : tatoo.”—Reader’s Scope. 
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